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makeshift dwellings made from lumber mixed with
field stone and mortar which gave little protection
against cold, wind, or rain. But obstacles were quickly
overcome. Very soon there appeared those types of
Breton houses, short and deep, built in the region of
Montreal, or of Norman houses, long and narrow,
spread about the neighbourhood of Quebec, both top-
ped with roofs with varying degrees of slope. Most
often the houses were built of field stone or mortar.
Between these two main types there were variations
in construction according to the whim of the workmen,
the desires of the owners, or the exigencies of the
climate. But whatever the model, none of these
houses, for two centuries at least, ever lost the trace
of their first inspiration which was the classic style of
the days of Louis XIV.

"We are all sprung from the soil/3 runs an old
French proverb. The majority of the settlers of New
France could have said the same. Sons or grandsons
of peasants, they themselves were not peasants in the
sense usually given to the word under the royal regime.
On the contrary, in their way of life they resembled
more closely the lesser nobility of France. Settled on
the land, paying neither salt tax nor any other kind,
hunting and fishing in the most complete liberty, ob-
taining their bread, meat, and fish cheaply, masters of
their houses, their harvests, and their herds, Canadians
did not like to be called peasants. They came close to
seeing an insult in the term. Among themselves they
called one another by preference, habitants, and the
word, which served first to distinguish residents from
those Frenchmen, officials or soldiers, whose stay in
Canada was only temporary, even if it did not include